THE PRIME MINISTER

to appeal to the Cabinet, he settles disputes between departments. He
convenes and presides over the informal meetings of ministers which
decide common action by their departments. He sets up bodies, like
the pre-war Committee of Imperial Defence and Economic Advisory
Council, which determine the common action of departments within
their terms of reference.  In particular, he presides over the Defence
Committee, which prepares plans for the co-ordination of departmental
activity in the event of a war. He controls the Cabinet Secretariat and
is consulted by ministers as to the matters which ought to be brought
before the Cabinet. He is responsible for seeing that the departments
carry out Cabinet decisions. In matters of emergency, he authorises the
departments to take action on matters which ought, if there were time,
to be brought before the Cabinet. He is the channel of communication
between the Queen and the Cabinet, though other ministers communi-
cate with the Queen on matters affecting their departments, and the
minister in attendance, if any, expresses general opinions.   He is in
direct communication with the other Prime Ministers of the Common-
wealth, and presides at their meetings. He sometimes receives foreign
ambassadors, and sometimes represents the British Government at
international conferences. He receives deputations on matters of general
political importance. He is leader of his own parliamentary party and
must therefore maintain contact with his supporters in Parliament. If,
as is no longer usual, he is Leader of the House of Commons, he is,
subject to the determination of priority of proposals by the Cabinet,
in control of the business of the House, through the Government whips.
He answers questions in Parliament on matters of general policy. He is
expected to speak in general policy debates in the House of Commons.
As leader of the parliamentary party he is, generally, leader of the party
outside. In that capacity, he is in charge of the central party machine
and takes a prominent part in political propaganda.   Some of these
functions are discussed elsewhere in this book;1 others are discussed in
the present chapter.

1 For the appointment of ministers, see above, ch. in; for the patronage, see below,
ch. xiv; for the Cabinet, see below, ch. ix; for the Cabinet Secretariat, see below, ch. ix;
for the Defence Committee, see below, ch. x; for his relations with the Queen, see below,
ch. xii; for his relations with Parliament, see below, ch. xv.
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